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hy not make use of all the themes furnished us 
by nature: trees, foliage, the sea, all kinds of animals, 
icebergs and the tropics? All that is susceptible of a 
spiritual interpretation. Why not glance through the 
marvelous albums that science to-day puts at our dis- 
posal for the benefit of simple folk? Why, in honor of 
the saints, represent facts insipidly, and make no use 
of symbols, as art up to our day has always done? A mar- 
velous program is offered to talent. One has only to 
dare. One has only to take the first step. One has only 
to believe in God. 
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The Windows of Assy 


A Symposium 


OUR OR FIVE YEARS AGO stained elass was “discovered” 

by fashionable circles in the United States through 

the publication in one of our glossiest magazines of 
an article about the little church at Assy, in the French 
Alps. Some of the mightiest figures in modern French art 
had been engaged, it appeared, to create the windows. And 
their work was, to say the least, “different.” 

In the past few years other publications as varied as 
Liturgical Arts and Vogue, L’Art Sacre and Life, Illustra- 
tion and Fime, have devoted picture and editorial columns 
to this country church. By and large, lay opinion has been 
favorable — although, perhaps, superficial. In any event, 
no other windows that we can recall have had such a public 
reception. 

The personalities, even, of the artists engaged in the 
work have come in for comment —and criticism. The 
religious and political beliefs of some of them are not 
entirely those one associates with craftsmen engaged in the 
decoration of a religious edifice. Father Couturier, under 
whose supervision the Church of Assy was built, had his 
own comment to make on that matter. 

“A oreat artist,’ he said, “is always a great spiritual 
being, each in his own manner. Miraculous perfection in 
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form exacts in those who create it an authentic perfection 
of soul.” 

It occurred to us that now, after the fanfare has died 
down, it would be interesting to extract the comments of 
American stained glassmen on the work of their confreres 
overseas. Admittedly, none of the men who contribute to 
this symposium has seen the actual glass. Nevertheless, 
they are experienced in a special and professional way in 
the art of judging a window from photographic reproduc- 
tions, for they must do that constantly in their own work. 

To elicit their comments, the Editor submitted three 
questions: 

1. Which of the windows, if any, are good? 

2. Do they deserve study by American glassmen? 

3. What will be their position in the history of the craft, 
considered in the light of the traditions of the best work 
of the past and present? 

Those were the questions, and here are the replies. 


Emil Ever ia 


if WOULD SAY that the window of St. Francis by Paul Bercot 

gives me the best feeling of total organization and it is 
for that reason my choice. I must add, though, that Rouault’s 
window of the Sorrowing Christ is, to my mind, by far the 
best piece of work but it is too much a Rouault painting put 
into glass; therefore, even though I would accept it as the 
greatest single piece, I cannot accept it fully as a stained 
glass window which after all it is meant to be. 

(2). Lam sure that it is well for us to study work which 
comes into our hands, especially if the work represents the 
efforts of top painters or craftsmen. I feel that in all of 
these windows the painter is too apparent and the crafts- 
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SAINT FRANCIS 
Paul Bercot 


man only incidentally present. I don’t mean that these 
need be two individuals, because a good painter is after all 
a good craftsman, but in this instance it seems as though 
the painter has superimposed his idiom on our craft and 
thereby failed to achieve a real synthesis. 
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(3). ‘This is the most difficult question to my mind. Cer- 
tainly this glass is closer to LeMans than to the transparent 
pictures of the late Renaissance. It fails to measure up, in 
my mind, to the work of the High Period in stained glass 
primarily because one senses no real integration. It is still 
representative of individualism. Art for the Artist’s sake. 


DHr ANGEL RAPHAEL 
Reverend M.A. Couturier, O.P. 


I should add that I have looked at these reproductions 
with a critical eye. I think it eminently worthwhile that 
they were made and I think that Father Couturier should 
be highly commended. As long as our craft shows clear 
indications of life and the inevitable change which life 
engenders, we have good reasons for hope. 


Conrad Pickel... 


O VENTURE AN OPINION on the Assy windows merely 

from seeing pictures is quite a task. However, after 
studying each of them as pictured in Liturgical Arts and 
Life, I have arrived at the following conclusions: 

The windows are outstanding insofar as being “original” 
in their conception. For choice in color, I would choose 
Father Couturier’s “Angel Raphael.” For lead design, 
Paul Bony’s “Saint Peter.” 

Lead, being an integral part of the design of a stained 
glass window, has produced a childish effect in some of the 
windows instead of enhancing them. A work of art should 
be beautiful to the beholder and through its beauty in- 
spirational. “The windows of Rouault and Bazaine tend to 
produce a depressing effect, rather than an elevating one. 
The license of an artist to transcend the rules has been, in 
my opinion, misused. ‘The windows in expressing thoughts 
of the artists have neglected to take into consideration the 
effect that the window conveys to the worshipper. 

I admire the daring but in this country I do not believe 
we should follow the European modernism. I consider this 
type of art “jazz” which, although it will find many follow- 
ers, is short-lived. Personally, I would like to see our glass 
follow the trend of the modern sculptors like Carl Milles, 
Henry Navarre, Lee Laurie, and many others; that is, ex- 
press individual genius freely but with discretion. 
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Henry Lee Wallet oe. 


“HE EDITOR’s questions on the glass at Assy arrived just 
as I had finished reading with interest and a little 
amazement the article that Father Douaire wrote on the 
Assy Church in Liturgical Arts. My amazement was due 
to the fact that after what Mr. Lavanoux’s Diary indicated 
was a very rushed afternoon visit at the Assy Church, any- 
one would have the temerity to write an appraisal of a 
building so novel, with so many different arts and crafts 
embellishing its most unusual architecture. How could 
any one digest all that and be able to give a true appraisal 
after only a few hours in this church? We Americans are 
great for the hit and run, and here I am committing a far 
greater sin by commenting on the windows without ever 
seeing them. Judging entirely from what I have seen in 
the various periodicals, and making what might be a totally 
different judgment if I saw the glass itself, I would hesi- 
tantly say that I prefer the work of Father Couturier, which 
to me is real stained glass, entirely fresh and modern. I 
like Bony’s figure of St. Peter. I think it is very stunning, 
but the border used in the window tends to kill the effect. 
It is the type of unimaginative border used by lead glaziers 
fifty years ago, and spoils the whole fine spirit of the figure 
work. It is an amazing thing about stained glass that the 
artist-craftsman should know his entire field and not be 
familiar with just one segment of it. 

On the matter of modern design I think the figure of 
Christ by Georges Rouault is extremely fine, but isn’t it 
an attempt to interpret a picture in stained glass? Even 
though the picture is modern, it still is a picture rather 
than a design for stained glass. I believe it is as wrong to 
copy modern painting as stained glass as it is to copy a con- 
ventional picture, neither one of which is designed _pri- 
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MAN OF SORROWS 


Georges Rouault 


SAINT CECILIA 


Jean Bazaine 


marily for stained glass treatment. There are always the 
marks of compromise, the adaptation and surrender to 
easel painters’ effects rather than glass effects. 

The windows by Bazaine give the impression that the 
figures are too large in scale for the building in which they 
are placed, especially alongside the other windows. Aside 
from the scale, they are quite glassy, but are not as 
original in feeling as Couturier’s work, although they show 
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a respect and understanding for the medium. I find very 
little of interest in Bercot’s work, especially in his color, 
the juxtaposition and use of which show a lack of under- 
standing of the stained glass palette. I would class this bit 
of modernism as having, as Barry Byrne describes it, more 
the character of a disease than a style. 

So much for this too critical criticism of the Assy win- 
dows — which is of little value since it is based merely on 
a study of color photographs. As to the second question, 
whether these windows deserve study by American stained 
glass artists, | would most emphatically and enthusiastically 
state that they do. It is mandatory for workers in stained 
glass to give thought to modern and fresh approaches to 
their medium if they are to survive, and I endorse the 
stained glass at Assy for its modern, fresh contribution to 
the craft of stained glass. I am sure that, as the history of 
the craft progresses, these windows will represent an im- 
portant landmark in contemporary expression. I am look- 
ing forward to seeing the windows in their actual setting, 
and then to seeing how close my opinions hold. 


Len Howard... 


Regarding the windows in the Church at Assy, I have 
seen only the reproductions published in Life magazine, 
which may give a poor suggestion of their actual value. 
With this in mind, I would answer the Editor’s questions 
this way: 

1. In my opinion none of these windows can be called 
good, although the “Sorrowing Christ’” by Rouault has 
dramatic qualities and is well composed. ‘To me the others 
seem rather childish and in some cases very inept. 

2. I find little indication that these windows deserve any 
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ereat study by American or other glass men. However, if 
I were in the vicinity of Assy I would certainly go to see 
them, if only to judge whether they actually look as bad 
as the reproductions indicate. 

3. Because stained glass of any period has always had a 
kinship with the other art of its time, it follows that win- 
dows made in our age will also reflect contemporary ex- 
pression. Because this is more varied than at any other 
time in history, it is reasonable that stained glass produced 
now will also be very varied in its forms. It it to be expected 
also that the very extreme and the very experimental will 
likewise be represented in glass. As a kind of summing up 
it would seem to me that these windows, possessing as they 
do only that prime requisite for publicity, namely novelty, 
actually occupy a very minor position in the field of stained 
glass produced in our time. 


George D. Merrill... 


I FEEL that if I were to describe the windows in Assy 

Church in the manner they merit, my paragraphs 
would not be published. 

We, mere men, cannot and will never approach the 
beauty created by God. Even God’s so called ugly creations 
are things of beauty. Our snow flakes, each one a thing of 
perfect design; an octopus; the ocean floor; the desert; the 
mountains; the clouds; the trees; the human being; the 
tarantula; the centipede, in fact all things that man himself 
has not defiled or corrupted. 

I feel that we, the glass men, should strive towards beauty 
in our windows, especially in Sanctuaries dedicated to God 
for our worship of him. If my Church had windows of the 
character of the windows designed for Assy Church, I know 
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SAINT PETER 
Paul Bony 


that they would destroy the tranquility of my mind. I feel 
the vast majority of us, the people, must have the same 
attitude. We cannot concentrate on our prayers and see 
garishness and grotesqueness before us; our minds will 
automatically think, “Well, the inscription says Raphael; 
wonder why his hair is on fire; what is that — a pipe in his 
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hand? He holds a fish or bird of some kind in the other 
hand,” and so on. 

We can and should strive towards harmony in design and 
color, the goal being a composition pleasant and soothing 
to our finer sensibilities, not a flamboyant creation tending 
to rouse our baser instincts. 

To answer your questions specifically: 


(1). Which of the windows, if any, are good. This world 


Kinc DAvip 
Jean Bazaine 


of ours being populated with people of a great variety of 
tastes, the interest that windows of this type would create 
with a certain intellectual group involved in the arts is 
understandable. My first impression on viewing these win- 
dows in Life magazine was: ‘Well, we are returning to the 
caveman’s art, the initial effort of primitive man.” After 
further study, I thought the window designed by Georges 
Rouault, depicting a sorrowing Christ, showed strength and 
originality surpassing all other windows portrayed in Life 
magazine. It is my belief that a good window need not be 
grotesque. Harmony in color and design is, after all, our 
prime goal, be it the most lifelike picture window design or 
the most abstract window design. 


(2). Whether they deserve study by American glass men. 
Yes, I believe the American glass men should study the 
windows of Assy Church and all other momentary trends 
in design. I believe sincere craftsmen, truly interested, do 
learn by studying all windows, good or bad. The individ- 
ual artist should and can create from within himself, much 
as Georges Rouault has done. 


(3). Their position in the history of the craft in the light 
of the traditions of the best work of the past and present. 
It is my opinion that the window designed by Georges 
Rouault may come to be accepted as an outstanding con- 
temporary window. Other windows as illustrated in Life 
magazine designed by Jean Bazaine, Couturier, Paul Bony 
and Paul Bercot are to my sense generally gross. I doubt 
that they will ever attain a permanent position in the light 
of the traditions of the best work of the past and the present. 
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Orin E. Skinner... 


PRIME REQUISITE of stained glass is that it be appro- 
A priate to its setting. It appears that the windows of 
Assy meet this test. They are quite in the so-called modern 
French idiom, having much in common with contemporary 
work, some of which is good and all-deserving of study, if 
only as an object lesson in what not to do. 

Of those I have seen reproduced, my preference is for 
the windows by Paul Bony, with Father Couturier’s a close 
second. It is amusing to note how the easel painter never 
quite leaves off making pictures, no matter how frantically 
he outiines and disguises them with lead. 

I heartily subscribe to Father Douaire’s statement in 
Liturgical Arts, that the windows are somewhat confused 
and if, as he quotes Picasso, the original work of discovery 
is often ugly, then indeed we have here authentic originals. 


Robert E. Rambusch .. . 


S** WHAT YOU WILL, we can’t afford to ignore Europe — 
not only the glorious art of the medieval Europe which 
we, in America, point to as “our” heritage (Chartres, 
Poitiers and York), but also the “‘living’’ Europe today that 
enriches her tradition with such masters as Barillet, Hébert- 
Stephens, Le Chevallier, Stocker, Couturier, Bony and 
Labouret. We cannot ignore this vitality which commis- 
sions modern windows for authentic medieval structures 
such as Notre Dame in Paris, Conques and the Cathedral 
in Rodez, as well as in contemporary churches (Saint Pierre 
de Chaillot and Assy). 
Conservative or liberal, we cannot ignore this progressive 
spirit, nor can we ignore Assy. Here, the famed contem- 
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SAINT GREGORY 


Jean Bazaine 


porary artists have dedicated their talent, as did the great 
masters in the past. Assy’s contribution to the living tradi- 
tion of stained glass will probably go down in history — 
not that I mean to suggest that Assy will replace Chartres, 
but rather that it is and is preparing the way for what will 
take its place beside Chartres as a living expression of our 
Christianity. 

Marguerite Hure’s crypt windows are, perhaps, a bit 
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weak, but no one will deny the strength of line and vivid- 
ness of burning colors in Rouault’s “Sainte Veronique” 
or “La Passion”! Bony’s depth in his “Saint Pierre’ or 
Bazaine’s interesting abstract treatment of “Saint Gregoire” 
all mark a step in the history of stained glass. 

There is a story of the brilliant colorist El Greco who, 
when asked why his room was so dark, answered that “Day- 
light troubles the interior light.” One of the main purposes 
of stained glass is to temper sunlight and create a medita- 
tive atmosphere. Assy is a search in this line, using con- 
temporary techniques and modes of expression to allow 
man’s “interior light” to grow. We cannot ignore this 
search! 
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A Pointed Criticism of 
Subject Matter 


AIME-GEORGES MARTIMORT 


This pungent comment on iconography in our churches today — 
the “subject matter,’ as we are apt to call it—appeared in the 
September, 1949, issue of L’Art Sacre, published in Paris by the 
Editions du Cerf. It has been translated for StainED GLAss by 
Miss Nancy McCormick. 

Obviously, this article represents a French, and Roman Catholic, 
point of view. But it is well-reasoned and it can be read and 
pondered with profit by Catholic, Protestant and Jew, for we are 
all too prone to follow the easy and the obvious course in selecting 
the subject matter of our windows. 


The Errors of Modern Iconography 


stuby of the iconographic “ensembles” which have 
decorated churches during the last three centuries 

forces one to the admission of a rather painful fact. 

These ensembles denote a total lack of inspiration and 
imagination. The painters of the Bologna school have 
accustomed us to invariable lists of subjects to which one 
refers automatically. Four pendentives call to mind the 
four Evangelists or Doctors; seven spaces in the apse receive 
representations of the seven Sacraments; fifteen chapels 
are destined to represent the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary. 
It is true that there are exceptions to this academic rule. 
But, more often than not, the exceptions prove to be little 
better than the rule. Why? Because the idea of the “en- 
semble” (which is the special attribute of iconography) is 
spoiled by two errors of principle, errors which vitiate 
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all the aesthetic and sacred value of the themes to be 
represented. 

The first of these errors is a primary concern for the 
narrative or for the chronological — a series of twenty pic- 
tures or windows on the life of St. Joseph Calasanza; a 
complete, continuous story of the Bible in thirty-five 
mosaics; the history of the diocese of Parenzo and of all its 
saints in eighteen windows. (These examples are, of 
course, fictitious). It is not a question of absolutely for- 
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bidding the historic “genre” in sacred iconography. Con- 
sider the life of St. Francis by Giotto or the story of St. 
Laurence by Fra Angelico. However, it must be admitted 
that such a schema presents tremendous difficulties — diffi- 
culties which many a great painter, such as Rubens, did not 
know how to surmount. 

Even more inevitably does sickeningly bad taste resuit, 
when an attempt is made to depict an ecclesiastical event 
such as the definition of the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the convening of the Council of Trent, etc. (A 
happy exception to this rule can be seen in the powerful 
iconographic ensemble, inspired by Pope Sixtus III's desire 
to commemorate the definitions of the Council of Ephesus. 
There is in the ensemble, however, no representation of the 
event itself). 

The second error (and one much eraver than the first 
because it cannot be concealed by any decorator, no matter 
how capable he may be) consists in the imposition on the 
artist of a didactic ensemble. 

It has been said (especially in times of iconoclastic con- 
troversy) that the picture is the poor man’s Bible. This 
statement is true, but not in the sense in which too many 
moderns understand it. 

An iconographic ensemble does not have leaching as its 
primary purpose. 
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First, it must decorate, — must be a feast for the eyes, — 
must create an atmosphere. If an iconographic ensemble 
teaches effectively, it is not in a logical or dialectical man- 
ner that it does so. The abstract and reasoned preoccupa- 
tions of the teacher are often death to the canons of good 
taste and of the Sacred. Some examples of what must be 
outlawed in this connection: 

a. The false “parenese” (1.e., discourse exhorting one to 
virtue) of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, in dealing with 
the personification of the virtues (Faith, Justice) and the 
vices. 

The Middle Ages had some excellent representations of 
the Vices or Sins, but these were generally on the exterior 
of edifices. It was an exercise of wits to avoid abstraction, 
as is shown in the portrait of St. Sernin at Toulouse. 
(Here we witness the punishment of the lustful man, the 
BLISED, CLC. ). 

b. The “mystic rebus” (rebus —a special type of riddle 
in which words, phrases or sentences are represented by 
pictures of objects and signs, the names of which, when pro- 
nounced in sequence, provide the solution). 

Thus the use of symbols or signs which are purely con- 
ventional and abstract should be proscribed: triangles, 
monograms, coats of arms, emblems, etc. Even when lead- 
ing to artistry of design, these cerebral productions are 
still incapable of awakening any emotion other than dis- 
tracted curiosity. None the less, they are found, in abun- 
dance, on the windows and walls of too many churches 
of the 19th and 20th centuries. 

c. The description of ritual. To reproduce a ceremony 
of the Church on its walls or the windows is an aberration 
unknown to antiquity or to the Middle Ages. It is justifi- 
able to find representations of ritual, if valuable for archeo- 
logical reasons — on the occasion of miracles (the Mass of 
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Bolsenna) or an event in the life of a saint (the ordination 
of St. Laurence, the Mass of St. Clement). The ancients 
would have been stupified, had it been suggested to them to 
teach, by means of pictures, the sacramental gestures, in 
the very spot where they could be seen taking place ac- 
tually. Such a procedure would be analogous to decorating 
the walls of a botanical garden with painted flowers. 

d. Dogmatic labeling. If academic teaching, that prop 
of human infirmity, demands subdivision of matter into 
“treatises,” “articles” and “epics,” this carving-up process 
presupposes that the living unity of the faith be always 
visible and be lived by master and disciples. This pro- 
cedure cannot be admitted in a place of prayer because 
prayer reaches out to God directly. The artist cannot admit 
this division because he must think intuitively. Whence 
springs the imbecility of these ensembles consisting of the 
seven requests of the Our Father, or the Eight Beatitudes? 


What Themes to Propose ? 


After so much elimination, what are the valid and worth- 
while iconographic ensembles that one is able to propose 
to the decorator of today? 

Those subjects whose unity and harmony are situated on 
a more profound level, subjects no longer in the domain of 
the logical or the historical, but of the “poetic,” — subjects 
on the level of the “Correspondences” in the Baudelairean 
sense. ! 


I. An inexpressable theme can be registered in several 


' There is a possible analogy between Baudelairean “Correspondence” and the expla- 
nation, given by T. S. Eliot, of the mechanism of the “metaphysical conceit.” Eliot 
says in his essay on “The Metaphysical Poets” that “The poets of the 17th century 
+ » possessed a mechanism of sensibility which could devour any kind of experience. 
... They were engaged in the task of trying to find the verbal equivalent for states 
of mind and feeling.” The conceit or verbal equivalent seems to be not unlike the 
pictorial equivalent of mysteries of the faith, the direct, intuitive apprehension of these 
mysteries, sought by the artist, through the “iconographic ensemble.” — Translator. 
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modes simultaneously, thanks to the converging refections 
of pictures varied in appearance. ‘Two examples: 

a. The iconography of Baptism, as one finds it expressed 
in the 3rd century. (The cemetery of St. Callistus at Rome; 
Dura-Europos, etc.). ““Nunquam Christus sine aqua” Ter- 
tullian said; thus we see juxtaposed on the walls representa- 
tions of the baptism of Christ, Noah in the Ark, Moses 
striking the rock, Jesus with the Samaritan woman at the 
well, the paralytic of Bethsaida, the meal of the seven 
apostles on the river bank after the Resurrection. 

b. The triumphal arch of St. Mary Major erected to the 
Virgin Theotokos, in commemoration of the Council of 
Ephesus. The scenes are in corresponding pairs — the 
Annunciation and Presentation; the Epiphany and (apocry- 
phal) triumph of the Child Jesus in Egypt; the Kings be- 
fore Herod and the massacre of the Holy Innocents; 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 

If, in our time, we wish to recapture the secret of express- 
ing the inexpressible, it is essential that we return to sources 
and read the Patristic teachings, familiarizing ourselves in 
particular with typology, Le., with the traditional method 
of utilizing the Old Testament. 

Charged in 1946 with the presentation of an iconographic 
project for the basilica at Lisieux, the author and Dom 
Jean Leclerq suggested the following ensemble, with an 
idea of illustrating the triumphal arch: 

The theme is that of Mercy, essential to “Theresian” 
spirituality. Above and in the center: the Redeeming 
Cross. At the sides: The prodigal son, the woman taken in 
adultery, Zacheus, the Samaritan woman, the sinful woman 
at the home of Simon, the meal at the home of St. Matthew, 
the woman of Canaan and the Publican. These subjects 
are Biblical and were the object of the meditations of St. 
Theresa. They would have to be treated in a style as simple 
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as that of Sant’ Appollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, where 
many of them are found. 

The decorator must seek for an iconographic ensemble, 
a many-faceted theme, capable of expression in different 
registers simultaneously. Here the process is the inverse of 
that explained in the above example; here an effort of anal- 
ysis, rather than of synthesis, is demanded of the spectator. 
This analysis must avoid dialectic subdivisions. Any dia- 
lectic there is resides in the depth of the Christian mystery 
to be depicted, a mystery at the same time past and present, 
temporal and eternal, visible and invisible. 

One must admit that, in order to propose to the con- 
temporary artist a plan of this type, a theological method 
is necessary. Patristic erudition has permitted us to redis- 
cover this method, one ignored in many of the schools of 
the 18th and 19th centuries. Maurice Denis in St. Esprit 
in Paris has furnished a good example in his ensemble on 
the Church, though he has not equalled the opulence of 
the mosaic of St. Pudentia at Rome. In every epoch of 
their tradition the Byzantine artists have had (though it 
was allowed to degenerate into a formula) this sense of the 
mysterious meeting of the various planes of a spiritual 
reality. When, in contrast, an artist like Raphael wished to 
test his strength in this domain (as for example in the 
Dispute of the Holy Sacrament) he failed because his 
theology was empty. 

The author contends that audacious ensembles, capable 
of attracting contemporary artists and at the same time giv- 
ing their talent broad scope, can be proposed. In the 
Lisieux project, plans for the dome and the transept (which 
form one visual field) include the ““Theresian’”’ commentary 
on Chapters 13 and 14 of the Epistle to the Corinthians 
on Charity: a heavenly vision (“Little child, I stand near 
the Divine Throne”), scenes from the Gospel (the sermon 
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on the Mount, the discourse after the Last Supper), pro- 
cessions of saints (Emulamini charismata meliora) and 
finally certain discreet allusions to the life of the Saint 
herself. 

To repeat, in summarizing, — The greatest source of 
inspiration for iconography, in fact the only authentic and 
acceptable source, is Sacred Scripture. But Sacred Scripture 
developed and utilized by the tradition of the Church, as 
it appears in the sermons of the Fathers and in the Liturgy. 

To rediscover this savour of the Lectio Divina, is to re- 
discover the secret of great Christian Art. 


Stained Glass in the United States 
NEW JERSEY (Continued) 


Rahway. Saint Mary’s Convent Chapel. Hiemer. 

Redbank. First Baptist Church. Pittsburgh Studios. 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, Payne-Spiers. 
Saint James’ Church. Payne-Spiers. 


Ridgefield Park. Scandinavian Lutheran Church, Payne-Spiers. 
Ridgewood. Bethlehem Evangelical Lutheran Church. 


Payne-Spiers. 
Christ Episcopal Church. Payne-Spiers. 
First Presbyterian Church. Payne-Spiers. 
Saint Elizabeth’s Episcopal Church. Lamb. 


Roselle. Church of Saint Joseph the Carpenter. H. L. Willet. 

Rochelle Park. Sacred Heart Church. Hiemer. 

Rutherford. First Presbyterian Church. Lamb; Tiffany. 

Saddle River. Saddle River Methodist Church. Payne-Spiers. 
Zion Lutheran Church. Rambusch. 

Scotch Plains. Scotch Plains Baptist Church. Connick. 

Sea Bright. Saint George’s Episcopal Church. D’Ascenzo. 

Secaucus. Immaculate Conception Church, Hiemer. 

Short Hills. Christ Church. Lakeman. 

Singac. Holy Angels Church. Payne-Spiers. 

Somerville. First Methodist Church. Payne-Spiers. 


First Presbyterian Church. Payne-Spiers. 
Saint John’s Episcopal Church. Payne-Spiers. 

South Amboy. First Presbyterian Church. Payne-Spiers. 
Sacred Heart Church. Hiemer. 
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South Orange. 


South Plainfield. 
South River. 
Sparta. 
Spotswood. 
Stockholm. 


Summit. 


Teaneck. 


Totowa. 


Totowa Boro. 
Trenton. 


Troy Hills. 
Union City. 


Upper Greenwood 
Lake. 
Upper Montclair. 


Verona. 
West New York. 


West Orange. 


Weslwood. 


Woodridge. 


Albuquerque. 
Carlsbad. 
Clovis. 


Church of the Holy Communion, Lamb. 
Church of Our Lady of Sorrows. Sanborn. 
First Presbyterian and Trinity Church. Keck. 
Sacred Heart Church. Payne-Spiers. 

Saint Stephen’s Church. Hiemer. 
Presbyterian Church. Bosland. 

Saint Peter’s Church. Burnham. 

Methodist Church, Payne-Spiers. 


Calvary Church. Powell. 

Rosary Shrine. Hiemer. 

First Presbyterian Church. Payne-Spiers. 

Grace Evangelical Church. Payne-Spiers. 

Smith Community Church. Payne-Spiers. 

Laurel Grove Cemetery Chapel. Payne-Spiers. 
Trinity Episcopal Church. Payne-Spiers. 

Christ Mission Church. Payne-Spiers. 

Grace Lutheran Church. Payne-Spiers. 

Holy Cross Church. Hiemer. 

Museum of Natural History. Sotter. 

New Jersey State Hospital. Payne-Spiers. 
Prospect Street Presbyterian Church. Payne-Spiers. 
Saint Hedwig’s Church. Hiemer. 

Saint Stanislaus Church. Hiemer. 

Van Scriver Store. H. L. Willet. 

Church of Saint Peter the Apostle. Payne-Spiers. 
Armenian Presbyterian Church, Payne-Spiers. 
Holy Family Convent Chapel. Hiemer. 

Saint Rocco’s Church. Hiemer. 


Saint Cecilia’s Church. Hiemer. 


First Presbyterian Church. H. L. Willet. 
Saint James’ Episcopal Church. H. L. Willet. 
Union Congregational Church. Connick. 


Calvary Lutheran Church. Payne-Spiers. 


Our Lady of Libera Church. Hiemer; Payne-Spiers. 


Saint Joseph’s Church. Hiemer. 

Church of the Holy Innocents. Connick. 
Our Lady of Lourdes Church. Hiemer. 
Saint Joseph’s Church. Payne-Spiers. 
Reformed Church. Payne-Spiers. 

Zion Lutheran Church. Payne-Spiers. 


Our Lady of the Assumption Church. Hiemer. 
Our Lady of the Assumption Convent Chapel. 
Hiemer. 


NEW MEXICO 
Saint John’s Cathedral. Powell. 
Grace Church. Keck. 
First Presbyterian Church. Payne-Spiers. 
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Aull. Saint Mary's Episcopal Church. Jacoby. 


Holman. Saint Isidro Church. Frei. 

Jemez Springs. Via Coeli. Hiemer. 

Santa Fe. Discalced Carmelite Monastery Chapel. Hiemer. 
Silver City. First Methodist Church. Judson, 


NEW YORK 

Accord. Rochester Reformed Church. Payne-Spiers. 
Albany. Cathedral of All Saints. Connick. 

Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church. Keck. 

Saint Andrew’s Church. Burnham. 

Saint Anne’s Church. Pike. 

Saint James’ Church. Connick. 

Saint Paul’s Church. Burnham. 

Saint Peter’s Church. Burne-Jones. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church. Burnham. 


Amity. Presbyterian Church. Payne-Spiers. 
Amityville, L. 1. Saint Mary’s Episcopal Church. Lamb. 

Simpson Methodist. H. J. Smith. 
Amsterdam. Saint Mary’s Church. Keck. 
Arden. Saint Mary’s Roman Catholic Church. Payne-Spiers. 
Ardsley. Ferncliff Mausoleum. Guthrie; Nicolas: Rambusch. 
Astoria. Church of the Most Precious Blood. Payne-Spiers. 
Auburn. Saint Alphonsus Church. Pike. 


Saint Peter’s Episcopal Church. Payne-Spiers. 
Second Presbyterian Church. Burnham. 


Avon. Saint Agnes Church. Pike. 

Zion Episcopal Church. Pike. 
Bay Ridge, L. 1. Christ Church. Heinigke and Smith. 

Union Church. Burne-Jones; Payne-Spiers; ‘Viffany. 
Beacon. Ursuline Novitiate. Payne-Spiers. 
Bedford. Saint Patrick’s Church. Payne-Spiers. 
Belle Harbor. Saint Francis de Sales Church. Rambusch. 
Bellerose, L. 1. Saint Gregory’s Church. Payne-Spiers. 


(To be continued) 


President’s Message 


UR SUMMER HOME Its located at Manitowish Waters 
in northern Wisconsin. Last summer electric 
power was brought in, so immediate plans were 

made for the addition of a bathroom and tool-shed, a log 
structure to match the original log cabin. 


Wal 


I had intended hiring a carpenter and going right ahead, 
but then I discovered that competent men were not to be 
had for the asking. Yes, they were available, but first you 
must impress them as being the right kind of owner to 
work for. 

Pay was no consideration, since up there $1.50 per hour 
was the standard rate. In other words, you must first “sell” 
your carpenter on the idea of working for you. I finally 
hired Neil to do the job, but I must wait one month so he 
could finish his present jobs. If I wanted to hire another 
man, it was all right with him. I decided to wait and after 
I exerted a little more “sales pressure” he finally got 
started. 

He brought with him a “laborer” and between eight 
o’clock and five o’clock there was no loafing. I said: “Neil, 
why are you fellows so indifferent about getting business?” 
“Well,” he replied, “Why get all excited? We don’t want 
to run out of work when this boom is over — and it won't 
last forever, you know.” This common-sense philosophy 
set me thinking. How well it could be applied to other 
lines, our own included. 

The one who intrigued me most, however, was George, 
the laborer. Always neatly dressed, he did the digging, the 
pouring and a variety of other jobs. He was always pleasant 
and cheerful. My respect for him grew from day to day. 
I found him to be not only a gentleman but a scholar as 
well. He was familiar with the classics. He was religious. 
His keen insight on modern conditions was remarkable. 

He was invited to the housewarming. We had heard that 
he could sing. We were not prepared, however, for the 
performance he gave. Strumming his guitar, he started 
with a lively old Spanish song that was delightful. Then a 
few Italian, then French and many fine old German favor- 
ites, followed by a choice selection of American folk songs. 


hie 


His diction was perfect and all were fascinated by his beau- 
tiful tenor voice. The youngsters cried out, “Why George, 
you should be in radio!” 

“T was,”’ he replied. 

Then his story came out. George had been a popular 
radio singer in the early “Thirties and was earning around 
fifteen thousand dollars a year. However, he was drawn 
into a business venture which failed. With the little money 
he had left he bought sixty wood acres in the North, on a 
picturesque corner of a small lake. Later he built himself 
a small but comfortable log cabin where he and his wife — 
likewise a product of the city — now live, perfectly happy 
and contented. 

“But how do you manage during these terrible northern 
winters?”’ everyone asks. ‘““Why, you never really have lived 
until you spend a winter up here,” is his reply. I wish I 
could give you his poetic description of snowshoe trips on 
clear, moonlit nights, skating and skiing, following the trap 
lines. 

His former buddies from Chicago visit him quite often. 
George says they are all in the big money now, but every- 
one of them has either ulcers or heart trouble. “So I ask 
you, which one of us is better off?” 

Why do I write about these unforgettable characters? 
Surely not to start a movement to drop everything and go 
primitive. Personally I cannot bear the thought of retiring 
from my life’s work, but on the other hand are we not con- 
fronted with a dangerous condition which makes the daily 
erind a little too strenuous? The accent seems to be prin- 
cipally on cheap prices rather than quality, and the merits 
of our product are sidetracked in favor of high pressure 
salesmanship. The craft in this country would gain by a 
greater loyalty to personal integrity and a cooling off of Big 


Business ideas. 
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As the prosperity index recedes, competitive conditions 
seem to get worse. The poor customer becomes confused. 
I fear that our centuries-old craft is put into a most un- 
favorable light. The remedy, I believe, is more sanity in 
our general outlook. After all, we are serving the church, 
and that being the case we should never deviate from the 
high standards which the very nature of this honorable craft 
demands. 

RUPERT P. SCHMITT 


Committee Reports 


1951 Convention Committee 

We are hard at work on plans for the June Convention 
in Mexico City. 

It is later than you think — less than two months to June 
20. We can promise you good weather and a very unusual 
and interesting time. Reservations are not too easy to 
make, so please write in for yours as soon as possible. We 
will be pleased to learn that you are joining us. 

FE. ELIZABETH BRUDER 
Henry LEE WILLET 


Education and Publicity 


At the mid-winter meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Stained Glass Association this committee (represented by 
Harold Cummings and the chairman) made its report. 

Several minor matters that had come before the commit- 
tee and had been taken care of were reported —i.e., Bra- 
zilian Competitors for Stained Glass, Visual Enterprises, 
etc. No action was taken. 

Three major projects that the committee had acted 
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favorably on (see SrarneD Gass, Autumn 1950) were also 
reported in detail. These were: 

1. Advertising in Sweet’s Catalogue. This calls for a 
minimum of four pages, all black, no color, at a cost of 
$1,461 including 5,000 reprints. The first three pages to 
contain a statement about the Stained Glass Association, 
its purposes, functions, etc., and the Code and Specifica- 
tions on stained glass for the guidance of architects and 
clients. The fourth page to list the membership (not asso- 
ciate members) alphabetically under State headings; ad- 
dresses to be given, but no telephone numbers. The 
reprints to omit the membership listing on the fourth page, 
so that members who want reprints can print their own 
message on this back page. The above was approved. The 
committee’s plan to sublet one page to a glass manufacturer 
was turned down by the Board. 

2. Publishing articles and advertising in Church Prop- 
erty Administration magazine. ‘The committee had worked 
out a very complete plan for this but the Executive Board 
withheld approval. 

3. A National Stained Glass Exhibition. Plans for a jury 
exhibition of Contemporary American Stained Glass were 
outlined to the Board. The jury to be qualified experts and 
to be largely or completely drawn from outside the mem- 
bership of the Association. The show to be co-sponsored 
by some art group such as the American Federation of Arts. 
This plan was approved by the Board with the understand- 
ing that when it is worked out definitely with the co- 
sponsor, the entire plan is to be placed before the member- 
ship, at the next convention, for final approval. 

This report is a matter of protocol which remains to be 
clarified at our convention in the most fascinating city in 
the Western Hemisphere — Mexico City. 

Henry LEE WILLET, Chairman 
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A Prospective Apprentice 

Kate McGarrity DeFaria, designer and painter of stained 
elass windows, is anxious to establish a working alliance 
with a studio in the New York area. An admirer and advo- 
cate of Harry Clark’s work, she has hopes of finding a studio 
where there would be an opportunity to work along those 
lines. Write: Mrs. C. DeFaria, 545 West 111th Street, 
New York City. 


Publications of Interest 

CANADA Winpvow DepicaTep. The Cathedral Age, Christ- 
mas 1950. A description and illustration of the window by 
Reynolds, Francis and Rohnstock recently installed in the 
North Transept of the National Cathedral in Washington. 
BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF STAINED GLass. By George D. 
Merrill. Southwest Builder and Contractor, December 22, 
1950. The craft would benefit by more articles of this kind 
and members of the Association should feel a responsibility 
for publicity. A committee can’t do it all. 

SCOTTISH STAINED GLass. Scotland’s S.M.T. Magazine, 1951 
edition. Five illustrations of windows by Dr. Douglas 
Strachan, William Wilson, Marjory Kemp and Margaret 
Chilton. 

L’ArT p’EcLIsE, Numbers 2-3. Published by the Bene- 
dictines of the Abbey of Saint Andrew near Bruges. This 
particular issue contains several pages of illustrations of 
stained glass of a sort we rarely see in the United States. 
The subscription price of $3.50 per year for this quarterly 
is low by our standards, for it is lavishly illustrated with 
examples of living art in the service of the Church. 

THE CHARM OF THE CHAPEL. By Daniel L. Marsh. The 
Boston University Press, Boston, 1950. Describes in detail 
the decoration and symbolism of the new chapel of Boston 
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University. All of the windows by Charles J. Connick and 
the Connick Associates are illustrated in color. The color 
printing is uneven: many of the plates are excellent while 
others have no resemblance to the windows they represent, 
nor to glass. 

OF THE CHRISTIAN ALTAR AND THE BUILDINGS WHICH CON- 
TAIN Ir. By J. Ninian Comper, with a preface by the Bishop 
of London. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, London, 1950. Sir Ninian Comper’s glass is little 
known to American craftsmen and his churches and their 
furnishings even less. This book is a staunch defence of 
tradition in a highly individual style enlivened with a 
charm more like an autobiography than a historical treatise. 
All who are interested in worthy church building and 
decoration should read it —and that should include all 
stained glass men. 


THE STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Member Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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MEMBERSHIP 


WINTER 1950-1951 


CALIFORNIA 
American Art Glass Company 

7420 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
Broadway Stained and Leaded Glass 
Company 

8924 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
Glore Glass Studio 

3714 Fletcher Drive, Los Angeles 
Judson Studios 

200 South Avenue, Los Angeles 66 
Los Angeles Art Glass Company 

245 South Western Avenue, Los Angeles 
George Merrill & Associates 

314 North Robertson Boulevard, 

Los Angeles 36 
Wallis Wiley Studio 

326 East Union Street, Pasadena 
Century Stained Glass Studios 

157 Fillmore Street, San Francisco 
Church Art Glass Studios 

359 Waller Street, San Francisco 
Cummings Studio 

475 Francisco Street, San Francisco 
CONNECTICUT 
Len R. Howard 

Kent 


ILLINOIS 
Clinton Glass Company 
2100 South Union Avenue, Chicago 
Drehobl Brothers Art Glass Company 
2847 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 
H. Eberhardt & Company 
2409 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
Gianinni & Hilgart 
1359 North Noble, Chicago 
Karl Hackert, Inc. 
215 West Ohio Street, Chicago 10 
INDIANA 
City Glass Specialty, Inc. 
2124 South Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne 
Capitol Glass Company, Inc. 
432 South Missouri Street, Indianapolis 
KENTUCKY 
Blum Ornamental Glass Company 
401 East Market Street, Louisville 
MARYLAND 
Miller Art Glass Studio 
855 North Howard Street. Baltimore 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Wilbur Herbert Burnham 
1126 Boylston Street, Boston 
Charles J. Connick Associates 
9 Harcourt Street, Boston 
John Terrance O’Duggan 
116 St. Botolph Street, Boston 
Reynolds, Francis and Rohnstock 
1 Washington Street, Boston 
Carroll E. Whittemore 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8 
Francesco Ruocco Studio 
123 Water Street, Haverhill 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Stained Glass Works 
4831-33 Fort Street, Detroit 
Grand Rapids Art Glass Company 
Fulton and Front Streets, Grand Rapid 


MINNESOTA 
Gaytee Studios, Inc. 

225 South 5th St., Minneapolis 
Dennis G. O’Brien 

1124 South 3rd Street, Minneapolis 
Minneapolis Art Glass Company 

616 South 3rd Street, Minneapolis 
Weston & Leighton 

445 Sexton Building, Minneapolis 
Saint James Kiln 

152 East 5th Street, St. Paul 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City Art Glass Works 

2002 Indiana, Kansas City 
Saint Joseph Art Glass Works 

806 North 2nd Street, St. Joseph 
Emil Frei, Inc. 

3934 South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 
Jacoby Art Glass Company 

822 Wilmington Avenue, St. Louis 11 
Unique Art Glass Company 

312 North 17th Street, St. Louis 
Seele Art Glass Company 

1631 Jonquil Drive, Webster Groves 
NEW JERSEY 
B. F. Biehl 

261 West Graisbury Avenue, Audubon 
Edward W. Hiemer & Company 

140 Wabash Avenue at Crooks, Clifton 
James A. Bosland 

110 North 2nd Street, Paterson 


ayne-Spiers Studio, Inc. 

49-54 East 13th Street, Paterson 4 
& R. Lamb Studios 

46 West Clinton Avenue, Tenafly 
EW YORK 

ve Maria Stained Glass Studio 
541-545 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 
_G. Wiedemann Stained Glass Studio 
'19044 — 99th Avenue, Hollis 7, 
Long Island 
dep Nicolas 

50 Raymond Street, Islip 

tL. Brink 

165 East 88th Street, New York 
aprato Studio, Inc. 

104-112 East 25th Street, New York 
eorge Durhan & Son 

210 East 35th Street, New York 

lice D. Laughlin 

825 Fifth Avenue, New York 21 
fambusch Decorating Company 

40 West 13th Street, New York 11 
ans Rohlf 

521 Saint Ann’s Avenue, New York 55 
sseph Tierney 

28 East 22nd Street, New York 
icholas Wagner 

228 West Broadway, New York 13 
sttler Studios, Inc. 

26 East 11th Street, New York 13 
ycal Association, Twelve Studios 

ke Stained Glass Studios 

145 St. Paul Street, Rochester 

enry Keck 

1010 West Genesee Street, Syracuse 
sseph C. Mazur 

Sturgeon Point Road, Derby, Buffalo 


iIORTH CAROLINA 
igh Point Glass & Decorative Company 
High Point 


HIO 

cau Art Glass Company 

Ravine and Warner Streets, Cincinnati 
_C. Riordan & Co. 

324 East 3rd Street, Cincinnati 2 
nited Art Glass & Mirror Company 
2675 Grand Avenue, Cleveland 
hn W. Winterich & Associates 
3648 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
sociated Art Glass Studios 

698 Harmon Avenue, Columbus 
BE Helf 

214 Oak Street, Columbus 

ybert M. Metcalf & Associates 
Yellow Springs 


PENNSYLVANIA 
D’Ascenzo Studios 

1602 Summer Street, Philadelphia 3 
Mrs. P. H. Balano 

242 Harvey Street, Philadelphia 44 
Quaker City Stained Glass Works 

534 North 6th Street, Philadelphia 
P. J. Reeves & Company 

6136 Cedar Avenue, Philadelphia 43 
Uhrig Brothers 

3039 North 5th Street, Philadelphia 
Willet Stained Glass Company 

3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 
Henry Hunt Studios 

114 Wabash Street, Pittsburgh 20 
Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios 

Warden and McCartney Street N.E., 

Pittsburgh 20 


TENNESSEE 
Foster Art Glass Company 


2361-95 Rossville Boulevard, Chattanooga 


VIRGINIA 
Virginia Art Glass Company 
12 North 14th Street, Richmond 


WISCONSIN 
Conrad Schmitt Studios 

1325 South 43rd Street, Milwaukee 14 
Enterprise Art Glass Works 

829 West Michigan Street, Milwaukee 
T. C. Esser Company 

3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 
Gavin Mirror & Art Glass Works, Inc. 

1010 North Water Street, Milwaukee 
Wagner Brothers 

2001 Clybourn Avenue, Milwaukee 
Conrad Pickel Studios 

Box 287, Route No. 4, Waukesha 


WASHINGTON 
Nyson Glass Company 

719 24th Street, North, Seattle 
Anto Rez 

1204 Minor Avenue, Seattle | 


CANADA 
Nincheri Studios 

1832 Boulevard Pie IX, Montreal 
Colonial Art Glass Studios 

1191 Gladstone Avenue, Ottawa 


MEXICO 

Ramon Montana 
Casa Moniana, Apartado 92, 
‘Torreon, Coah 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Nancy Alexander 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. W. Almy 
Arvada, Colorado 
Anthony J. Annechini 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Sister Rose Aurelia, C.S.J. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Henry S. Barth 
Chicago, Illinois 
Erna Bendheim 
Palisades, New Jersey 
S. A. Bendheim 
New York, N.Y. 
Mrs. S. A. Bendheim 
New York, N.Y. 
Mrs. Henry A. Blake 
West Newton, Massachusetts 
Richard Blanck 
New York, N. Y. 
W. H. Blenko 
Milton, West Virginia 
Mrs. W. H. Blenko 
Milton, West Virginia 
William Blenko, Jr. 
Milton, West Virginia 
Mrs. William Blenko, Jr. 
Milton, West Virginia 
Clarence H. Boettcher 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Ernest Bonanno 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Archie Boyerassa 
Chicago, Illinois 
David Bramnick 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
James Brettingen 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Stephen Bridges 
Pleasantville, New York 
E. Elizabeth Bruder 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr. 
Melrose, Massachusetts 
Frankie Byrne 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Mrs. William D. Cairns 
Pasadena, California 
Helen Carew 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Anne M. Carroll 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Gabriel Cartwright 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Rey. Robert Chafee 
Jasonville, Indiana 
Joseph G. Cincik 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs. Charles J. Connick 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 
Peter M. Cooney 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Mrs. Vivian C. Cummings 
Belvedere, California 
Fred R. Dandeneau 
Chicago, Illinois 
Raymond A. DeHaven 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
John E. Donaldson 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Frederick S. Duncan 
New York, N.Y. 
James Egan 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Mildred Z. Eves 
New York, N.Y. 
Jose Fernandez 


Monterrey, Mexico 
Mrs. Kenneth E. Fields 
Washington, D.C. 
John Foster 
Mill Valley, California 
Joseph A. Freney 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Victor F. Fullman 
Pitisburgh, Pennsylvania 
Erasmo Galvani 
Caracas, Venezuela 
William J. Garbini 
San Francisco, California 
John R. Gariepy 
Detroit, Michigan 
Francis S. Gates 
Hingham, Massachusetts 
Marguerite Gaudin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Albert A. Gerlach 
Portland, Oregon 
Bertram L. Gilbert 
Chicago, Illinois 
Norbert W. Graves 
Berkeley, California 
Bernard O. Gruenke 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
George Gugert 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Hannah F. Gustavson 
Glendale, California 


Mrs. Karl Hackert 
Chicago, Illinois 
Robert IT. Halbrook 
San Francisco, California 
Isabel Hall 
New York, N.Y. 
Rey. Jesse Halsey 
Chicago, Illinois 
Rev. L. K. Hannum 
Ossining, New York 
Richard E. Hanser 
Winona, Minnesota 
Thomas W. Harland 
Staten Island, New York 
John W. Hathaway 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
William Henning 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Richard I. Heule 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Albrecht Holz 
Paterson, New Jersey 
M. C. Hoss j 
Kokomo, Indiana 
Mrs. George Hunt 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
William R. Jack 
Lexington, Massachusetts 
Anthony Jankowski 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Alexander D. Jeffries 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
D. Taylor Kellock 
Ballarat, Vic., Australia 
John A. Kevorkian 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
William Kielblock 
Columbus, Ohio 
Ernest Kotzian 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
Rene Laberge 
Quebec, Canada 
John Lahovin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Katherine Lamb 
Cresskill, New Jersey 
Sylvain LeDeit 
San Jose, California 
Frederick L. Leuchs 
Brooklyn, New York 
Mrs. Ruth Levy 
Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Dante Lorti 
Englewood, New Jersey 
Carleton G. Macdougald 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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R. McGill Mackall 
Ballimore, Maryland 
‘Trovatore Mainini 
Quincy, Massachusetts 
Joseph Mayer 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Franklin X. McCormick 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Rey. Michael McInerney, 0.8.8. 
Belmont, North Carolina 
R. Douglas McLundie 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
Charles H. Meyer 
Brooklyn, New York 
James Mills 
Paden Cily, West Virginia 
Christine Northrop 
Pass Christian, Mississippi 
Mrs. Frances B. O’Duggan 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Rollin F. Officer 
Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. Willemina V. Ogtrop 
Berkeley, California 
James J. O'Hara 
Rochester, New York 
Leo R. O'Neill 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Edward M. Parrish 
Richmond, Virginia 
J. Paterson 
Toronto, Canada 
Harry Pedersen 
New York, N.Y. 
Talbert B. Preuit 
Portland, Oregon 
Edmund J. Prondzinski 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Walter W. Pymn 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
Robert Rambusch 
New York, N.Y. 
Harold T. Rams 
St. Louis, Missouri 
John G. Ramsden 
Toronto, Canada 
William L. Ranton 
Greenville, Ohio 
Paul N. Rectenwald 
3ridgeville, Pennsylvania 
Jacob A. Renner 
Paterson, New Jersey 
E. Fred Reusche 
Newark, New Jersey 
F. Warren Riley 
Paterson, New Jersey 


C. D. Rossbach 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mrs. Eleanor G. Ryan 
Squantum, Massachuseits 
Adolfo Saenz 
San Jose, Costa Rica 
Rudolph R. Sandon 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Maurice S. Schlosser 
Far Rockaway, New York 
Michael Schmitt 
Chicago, Illinois 
M. D. Schoenbeck 
Winona, Minnesota 
Lloyd Sherer 
Fresno, California 
Edwin J. Sharkey 
Glenside, Pennsylvania 
Lloyd C. Sherer 
Fresno, California 
Harry Simmons 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Ellen Simon 
New York, N.Y. 
Francis P. Smith 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Thomas Snyder 
Newark, Ohio 
Thomas B. Snyder 
Elmhurst, Illinois 
George W. Sotter 
Holicong, Pennsylvania 
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Henry Steinisch 
Peekskill, New York 
Frank Swartzlander 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
Duncan N. Terry 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
A. J. Timler 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Bernard R. Townley 


North Plainfield, New Jersey | 


Mrs. Helen Turley 
Arlington, Virginia 
Rey. John E. Wallace 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Sam Walsh 
New York, N.Y. 
E. Crosby Willet 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Henry L. Willet 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Perry M. Williams 
Winona, Minnesota 
Yvonne Williams 
Toronto, Canada 
William J. Wilner 
Jamesville, Virginia 
George E. Wilson 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


D. E. Woerner 
Rochester, New York 

Stanley W. Worden 
Syracuse, New York 


S. A. Bendheim Company 


16 HORATIO STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Off Eighth Avenue and 13th Street 


Antique Glass 


CATHEDRAL OPALESCENT 
COLORED SHEET — Pot and Flashed 
OPAL — Pot and Flashed TINT GLASS 
ENGLISH CROWN BULLIONS 


RONDELS NORMAN SLABS 


SHEET and MARINE ANTIQUES 


PATTERN SCISSORS FOR STAINED GLASS WORK 


Sole Representatives for 


BLENKO ANTIQUE GLASS 


Eastern Representatives for 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 
Large and Well Assorted Stock in New York 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


LEO POPPERV Ses GN 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


CHANCE’S 
Broad Reeded, Chevron Reeded, Flemish 


OPALESCENT GLASS 


CATHEDRAL 


Hammered, Smooth 


Granitic, rippled and other pattern glasses 
Sheet glass and Antique sheet glass in 
white, tints and colors 


ANTIQUE GLASS 


Chance’s English Antique, German Antique 
Reamy Antique, Celtic, Venetian 


Heaton’s vitreous permanent glass stainers’ colors 
Flashed opal, Bluelite, Amberlite, 


rondels, slabs, bullions 


FLASHED SHEET AND POT METALS 
Ruby, Blue. Yellow, Purple, Green, Opal 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


EOP ORPE Res SONS 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


FLUTED BELGIAN OPAL 
Clear Only Single and Double 


SANDED RUBY 
ENGLISH DOUBLE ROLLED 


Whites, Tints, and Colors 
Crackled glass 


GENUINE ENGLISH CROWN 
GLASS 


Copper foil, imitation cut jewels, pressed jewels, 


glass rods, lead ornaments 


We are continually receiving special glass for windows, 
lamp shades, tilings, photographic, optical, electrical. 


and all mechanical and scientific uses 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


CATHEDRAL GLASS 


OPALESCENT GLASS 


Oe FIFTY YEARS of experience 
in the manufacturing of cathedral 
and opalescent glass has given us 
an understanding and appreciation 
| of the problems involved in the 
creation of stained glass work, assur- 
ing you of the most careful selection 


and matching of colors. 


Your inquiries will receive our per- 


sonal and prompt attention. 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 


| Eastern Representatives with Complete Stock 
S. A. BENDHEIM COMPANY 
16 Horatio Street * New York, N. Y. 


I 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


The PAUL WISSMACH 
GLASS CO., Ine. 


Manufacturers of 


Opalescent Rippled 
Double Rolled Flemish 
Hammered Cathedral Moss 


Neo-Flash 


Seedy and Single Rolled Marine Antique 


Special Cast White Opal, Used for Signs, 
Lighting Effects, etc. 


Double Rolled, Single Rolled and Seedy 
Made to Stand Fire 


ALL MADE IN THE U. S. A. 


OX) 


General Office and Factory: 


Paden City, West Virginia 


New York Office * .11 East 44th Street 


Producers of the Greatest Variety of Rolled Colored 
Sheet Glass 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


WE DESIRE to emphasize the fact that we are the Sole 
Selling Agents for, and carry in stock the complete line of 


HANCOCK’S 
CELEBRATED GLASS COLORS 


ATMOSPHERIC PROOF 


Known so to be from successful use over a period of more than one 
hundred years. Made by 
MESSRS. JAMES HANCOCK & SON 


(Diglis Ceramic Art Color Works) Worcester, England 


TRACING BROWN No. 1 UMBER BROWN 
BISTRE BROWN RED, for flesh, ete. 
TRACING BLACK No. 61 ANCIENT BROWN 


Packed in one-pound sealed packages bearing the Hancock 
Label as well as our own: None genuine unless so packed. 


We also offer 
A COMPLETE LINE IN ALL COLORS 
Black, Brown, Blue, Green, Ruby, etc., of 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 


Our SILVER STAIN, ORANGE INTENSE, can be used 


on all kinds of glass. 


FRENCH BRUSHES, ENGLISH STIPPLERS, 
BLENDERS, OILS, MEDIUMS, ETC. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. REUSCHE & CO. 


Factory and Mailing Address 
2-6 LISTER AVENUE NEWARK, N. J. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


Iron Casements 


J SU SSMAN Ceiling Lights, Domes 
> Marquees, Etc. 


_ Over 40 Y ears Experience 
Manufacturer of the Finest ee Perc ce 


CHURCH VENTILATORS 
118 RIDGE STREET 
NEW YORK 2, N. Y. 


Double Double Ventilator 


Single Ventilator 


Outside Frame 114” x 94” x 14” Outside Frame 24%” x 1” x 76” 


Inside Frame 1” x 98” x 4%” Inside Frame 214” x 75” 


BUNKER HILL LEAD CAMES 


“The Best in the West” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


NORTHWEST LEAD COMPANY 


Seattle 4 Los Angeles 21 San Francisco 4 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


A quarterly devoted to the arts at the service of the Catholic Church. 

It is the official organ of the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., which 

was founded in 1928. The Society is not operated for profit. 
In its pages have appeared articles and illustrations dealing with the planning, 
building, and decoration of churches; the renovating of existing buildings; the 
design and execution of sacred vessels, vestments, and statuary, also with music 
and other matters which are subject to liturgical usage. 
Clergy, laity, artists — all can benefit from reading this quarterly. It is the only 
one of its kind in English. 
Yearly subscription is THREE DOLLARs, 

A descriptive booklet will be mailed on request. 


LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY, INC. 
7 EAST 42 STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


BUY AMERICAN MADE GLASS 


BLENKO GLASS COMPANY | 


MILTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Blenko Antique | 


Patented May 4, 1926 


Norman Slabs * Spun Rondels 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 
Ss. A. BENDHEIM COMPANY 
16 Horatio Street, New York, N.Y. 


| 


CAME LEAD 


WIRE SOLDER ¢ SHEET LEAD 


GLASS COLORS GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 
Vinegar Tracing Black #1 SMOOTH ELECTRO-PLATED 
Without Gum. WNGixso7 LO 
Bister-Brown #1 1/8x 1/4 
Grey-Green #1 1/8 x 3/8 
WSs V2 


WHITE METAL ROLLING & STAMPING CORP. 


80 MOULTRIE STREET ° BROOKLYN 22, N. Y. 
All Came Lead & Solder made from Virgin Metals 
Write for Catalogue 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


ROSSBACH @& SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Ventilators and Casements 


for Church Windows 


512-520 SOUTH WASHTENAW AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| 


NATIONAL 
METALLIC 
SASH CO. 


1510-12 FULTON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A Perfect Ventilator at Last 


THE 
WEATHERTIGHT 
SPECIAL 


(Patented October 27, 1917) 


Made exclusively by us, and con- 
ceded by those who have seen it, to 
be the best ventilator on the market. 


WE LEAD, OTHERS FOLLOW 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


RELIABLE SOURCES OF (50 yaa 


Insertion for Non-advertisers, $3.00 per issue 


COLORS AND ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45-47 Park Place, 
New York. 

L. Reusche & Co., 2 Lister Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York. 

Pottery Arts Supply Div., 2554 Greenmount 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 
Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 2112 Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GLASS 

Ss. A. Bendheim Co., 16 Horatio Street, 
New York City. 

Blenko Glass Co. (formerly Eureka Glass 
Co.) , Milton, W. Va. 


Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, W. Vaz 


CAME LEAD 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Northwest Lead Company, 2700 Sixteenth 
Avenue, Southwest, Seattle 4, Wash. 


GLASS, JEWELS AND NOVELTIES 

S. A. Bendheim Co., 16 Horatio St., New 
York City. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 


The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Padé 
City, W. Va. 


COLORED GLASS FOR SIGNS, ETC. 

S. A. Bendheim Co., 16 Horatio St., Ne 
York City. 

Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Pade 
City, W. Va. 


GERMAN ANTIQUE GLASS 

S. A. Bendheim Co., 16 Horatio St., Ne 
York City. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 


KILNS : 
Pottery Arts Division, 2554 Greenmout 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


METALLIC SASH SUPPLIES 


Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 2112 Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


SOLDER 
White Metal Rolling & Stamping Cory 
80-84 Moultrie Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Northwest Lead Company, 2700 Sixteent 
Avenue, Southwest, Seattle 4, Wash. 


VENTILATORS 

Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 512-520 South 
Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, III. 

National Metallic Sash Co., 1510-12 Fulte 
St., Chicago, Il. 


J. Sussman, 118 Ridge Street, New York 
IN 


